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spired him at his work that day : — 






to work. 






ONE DAY IN A WRITER'S LIFE. 


The Nervous Writing Man spends his sum- 
mer in the city — from choice, as will presently 
appear. His house is not large. The street 
front and the alley front are not far apart, and 
in the summer time all the doors and windows 
are wide open. One summer day the Writing 
Man had to prepare an article on “The Poetic 
Element in Our Daily Life.” These are a few 
of the gentle influences that soothed and in- 


g.oo A. M.— The Nervous Writing Man got 


9.02.— The driver of a delivery wagon in 
the street began to swear at his horse in no un- 
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certain tones. A steam siren not far away gave 
half a dozen appalling whoops. 

9.30. — The pup up the alley, having break- 
fasted, began to yelp for the day. The neigh- 
boring parrot strove to interest the people of 
the next street. The dog across the street be- 
gan his day’s work of barking at every passing 
wagon. 

9.45.— The nearest baby in the alley got 
seriously to work at his day’s allotment of cry- 
ing. Baby two doors above him took it up. 
First baby’s small brother made himself heard. 
Babble of women’s voices, scolding and gossip- 
ing, filled all the remaining air of the alley. 

10.00.— Two boys under the front window 
hada Donnybrook difference about a base-ball 
bat. 

10.15.— Wild uproar out in the alley. Shouts 
of “ Whoa- gee- whoa- back- goahead - standstill- 
gitamove.” Rumbling of carts. Clatter of 
falling bodies on the bricks. Strange oaths. 
The garbage gentlemen were on a collecting 
tour. Small boy inthe back yard across the 
alley began humming enthusiastically in the 
effort to make a flying machine. 

10.40. — Work began on the tin roof next 
door. The pup up the alley, the dog across the 
street, the neighboring parrot, the screaming 
babies, and the scolding women kept it up. 

10.50. — Three boys on roller skates clattered 
along the front pavement, yelling. The dog 
across the street pursued them with vociferous 
energy. A voice crying in the alley: “ R-r-r-a- 
a-a-gs! R-r-r-r-a-a-a-a-gs! Oldcarpetoldrags- 
oldclo’soldbootsoldrags! R-r-r-a-a-a-gs !” 

11.00.—A mouth organ in full cry passed 
under the Writing Man’s window. 

11.30.— Two boys on opposite sides of the 
square had a long conversation with each other. 
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Three small boys and a small girl fought a 
screaming fight two doors away. 

11.45.—A man, a ton of coal, and an iron 
chute began active operations at the cellar win- 
dow of the next house. The dog across the 
street barked at them without ceasing. To- 
gether they made all other noises inaudible for 
the next fifteen minutes. 

12 M.—All the steam whistles within five 
miles did the best they could. The pup up the 
alley, the dog across the street, the neighboring 
parrot, the babies, and most of the small boys 
and girls accompanied them vocally with tell- 
ing effect. 

12.15 P. M.— Neighbor’s piano getting badly 
banged. 

12.30. — Temporary lull. Feeding time. 

i.00.— Active operations resumed all along 
the line. 

1.20.— Group of women on the opposite 


porch bounced a chair up and down until holes 
began to appear in the floor. At the same 
time they all lifted up their voices to the 
utmost. Object of the demonstration, to keep 
the baby quiet. The baby declined to be quiet. 

1.30.— Operatic tenor went up the street 
singing in his top register: “ Pe-e-e-e-che-e-e-s ! 
Q-0-0-0-h! Peecheeseggplanttomatoessweetpo- 
tatoespeechees!” Operatic baritone went down 
the street singing a sorrowful lay about 
bananas. The dog across the street greatly 
over-worked himself in the effort to do justice 
to both of them. 

1.45, 2.00, 2.15, 2.30, 2.45. — Ditto and repeat. 
The same things all over again. 

3.00. — Match game of base-ball began on the 
vacant lots half a square away. The Poetic 
Element was hopelessly knocked out for that 
day. Fames C. Purdy. 

Campen, N. J. 





THEOLOGICAL TERMS SECULARIZED. 


The term, “theological heresy,” quoted by a 
correspondent in THE WRITER for August, sug- 
gests a few words upon the’ theological vocabu- 
lary, which has of late years attracted many 
writers in search of picturesque and expressive 
phrases. Words thence derived have often 
been used, in a semi-figurative sense at first, 
with an admirable effect, best appreciated by 
those readers who knew the meaning of the 
words in their proper place. Thus appearing 
in secular society, they are very apt, however, 
to be taken up carelessly by scribblers, and by 
frequent use they lose their original meanings 
without acquiring new ones of any definiteness. 
They run the risk, in short, of degenerating into 
cant phrases. Hence we can scarcely pick up 
a newspaper without finding therein some ludi- 
crous blunder, resulting from some writer’s use 
of a theological term of the origin, history, and 
meaning of which he is abysmally ignorant, 
while writers of a higher class than the news- 


paper scribblers, generally avoiding the glar- 
ingly incorrect use of such terms, often use 
them inappropriately, through lack of knowl- 
edge of their full meaning. 

I do not here refer to the egregious errors 
appearing almost daily in the newspaper reports 
of ecclesiastical functions (to which the present 
writer paid especial attention in a paper en- 
titled “ Needed Reform in Ecclesiastical Re- 
porting,” published in the July, 1890, issue of 
this magazine; and of which an example was 
brought to his notice a few days ago in the 
report of the funeral of a parish priest, who was 
called throughout a “ prelate”), but to terms 
belonging to the theological vocabulary, and in- 
correctly, or more often inappropriately, selected 
to convey a secular meaning. 

Take, for example, the word “heresy.” Its 
meaning, through careless use, has extended so 
far as to be inclusive of nearly anything with 
which we do not agree. To speak of a political 
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heresy is scarcely figurative nowadays. The 
“greenback heresy” is a stereotyped phrase. 
The Greek original meant something chosen. 
In its theological sense it implied at first some- 
thing not altogether erroneous in itself but 
elevated out of its proper relation to other 
things, and thus made to obscure more impor- 
tant doctrine and to teach error. It very 
shortly came to mean any doctrine clearly con- 
trary to the express doctrines of the church. 
A political heresy would be, therefore, a diver- 
gence from fully established political principles, 
not a mere difference of political opinion. This 
understanding of the meaning of the word 
would suggest the exercise of a careful dis- 
crimination in the use of it. 

“ Apocryphal” is a word of this class. It is 
applied to statements of doubtful accuracy. 
The word meant, originally, hidden. It was 
applied to the origin of certain writings, not 
belonging to the Old Testament canon of scrip- 
tures, and yet appearing with the Old Testa- 
ment books in the Greek versions. It in no 
sense means spurious, for the Apocryphal writ- 
ings are not spurious or intentionally fraudu- 
lent. Knowledge of these facts might lead us 
to use the word in cases analogous to, or sug- 
gestive of, the rise of the apocryphal scriptures, 
and to abstain from its use to indicate a sus- 
picious story or a palpable fraud. 

The use of “anathema” to imply a curse 
would seem to be inappropriate. The Greek 
word exists in two different forms, distinguished 
by the eta and the epsilon. The one was a 
thing devoted in honor of God. The other was 
a later form of the same word applied to some- 
thing devoted to destruction. The word appears 
in the New Testament in both forms and with 
these almost opposite meanings. Common to 
both is the idea of setting aside for either the 
acceptance or rejection of God. In early church 
history the anathema included scarcely more 
than this. Its development into a ban con- 
nected with ecclesiastical penalties was rapid. 
With these facts clearly in mind, a writer would 
be led to discriminate between an appropriate 
use of the word and an inappropriate use, even 
in cases when no one would call in question its 
correctness. 

Sometimes we see the words “anathema 





maranatha” used to imply an emphasized 
curse. Many excellent writers have fallen into 
this ludicrous blunder. It is supposed to be a 
biblical phrase. (I. Cor. xvi: 22.) The King 
James version is not properly punctuated in 
thiscase. After “let him be anathema” there 
should be a full stop. “Maran atha” are two 
Syriac words, signifying “ the Lord is at hand,” 
or “the Lord has come.” They have no gram- 
matical connection, in St. Paul’s epistle, with 
the curse preceding them, but are more closely 
related to the blessing which follows and con- 
cludes the epistle. 

“Shibboleth” is a favorite word with orators 
and writers. It meant originally both an ear of 
corn and a stream. It has now a meaning 
derived from a certain occasion when it was 
used 3,000 years ago. It was used bya speaker 
in the United States Senate some days ago. If 
this gentleman had read the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth verses of the twelfth chapter of the book 
of The Judges, he would have used a different 
word, — a word that would have expressed his 
meaning. The word “ Shibboleth” as he used 
it was utterly meaningless. 

While this list might be indefinitely extended, 
the present purpose is to direct attention to the 
necessity of a careful study of words adopted 
from the theological vocabulary for secular use ; 
a study in the interests, not more of accuracy 
than of expressiveness. Of course, it is not 
necessary that every writer should become a 
master of the science of theology in order to 
make a correct use of its terminology. The 
rules of philology apply to these terms as well 
as any others, and philology is a science that 
no writer should hold in utter scorn. Many of 
the words belonging to this class are found fully 
treated in Trench’s works on words and in 
other books of that character. 

Another word should be referred to, though it 
might be made the subject of a separate paper. 
It is one that has been the victim of a wide- 
spread popular misuse. It is the word 
“catholic.” For the adherents of the Latin 
Church to use the term, without any qualify- 
ing prefix (Roman) and apply it exclusively to 
themselves, to their church, and to their cus- 
toms, is excusable, for they thereby assert a 
claim. But it is illogical and erroneous for 
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others so to use the word; and for a “ Protes- 
tant ” to speak or write of the Church of Rome 
as the “Catholic Church” is to concede the 
claim of the Church of Rome to exclusive 
catholicity. The word “catholic” is in a 
creed held by Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
Catholics, as well as by some of the most ultra 
of Protestants, and it has a specific meaning 
therein. That meaning is ignored when the 
word is used without any qualifying term what- 
ever to denote the Church of Rome or anything 
pertaining to it. The present plea is neither 
for nor against the catholicity of the Church of 


Rome, but for the correct use of the term 
“catholic,” in view of its true meaning and 
history. It might be added that the qualifying 
term “ Roman” ought not to be offensive to 
those of the Roman or Latin church, as it 
occurs in the Tridentine Creed, and is recog- 
nized by Roman Catholics as a proper term of 
distinction. Enough, however, has been said, 
perhaps, to set thoughtful writers to studying 
the proper meaning and correct use of this very 
familiar example of theological terminology. 
Arthur Howard Noll. 


New Organs, La. 





NEWSPAPER BOOK CRITICISMS. 


One of the editors of a New York daily paper 
told me, some time ago, that when the books 
for review — of which a great number came to 
his office — rose to an uncomfortably large and 
inconvenient pile, the editor-in-chief used to 
call him up and say: “Now, Uncle John, we 
must despatch these books at once. Come, let 
us get at them. Here is a history of Timbuc- 
too. Fairly written; good print; well bound. 
That will do. Next!” And thus they went 
through the pile, giving a line or two to 
each of the books, without reading one of 
them. 

Many people think it must be a lovely thing 
to have nothing to do but to read books, and 
say what they think of them. And so it is, 
when this is done for self-instruction or pleasure ; 
but it becomes a terrible thing when it is done 
on compulsion—done, not when one wishes, 
or when one is in the humor, but when one 
must, and all the time. When a good thing 
comes to your table in enormous quantities, it 
becomes surfeiting; and the prodigious number 
of books that come to the table of the critic 
nowadays is not only surfeiting, but appalling 
to him. The only books that he really can read 
with attention and give some proper account of 
are those which appeal to him personally, those 
which offer him some food for his own mind; 


the others mean sheer drudgery, and he must 
despatch them as speedily as he can. For 
unless he does so, he will be overwhelmed with 
them —they will grow beyond his strength or 
power to tackle them. Like Macbeth’s line of 
kings, they “stretch out to the crack of doom!” 
Consequently, he is obliged to dispose of them 
as fast as possible ; which he does, not by read- 
ing them through, but sometimes by quoting a 
paragraph from the preface which indicates the 
character of the book, and sometimes by a word 
or two about the printing and binding, which 
show what its appearance is. How little the 
young author, who is watching the daily issue 
of the 7hunderer, and, while expecting to see 
his wonderful new book reviewed in a two- 
column article, finds it noticed one day in three 
lines — how little, I say, does he think of these 
things! 

In fact there are many reasons why the critic 
cannot devote much attention to every book 
that comes to his desk. A good deal depends, 
first, upon the subject-matter of the book; and 
secondly, upon the character and wants of the 
subscribers to his paper. He must, to a cer- 
tain extent, cater to the wants and tastes of his 
readers; and, as his space is limited, he will 
devote a god deal to what is interesting to 
them and very little to what is not. 
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But if any one wishes to get a correct esti- 
mate of the character of our press-criticisms as 
a whole (and, in a modified sense, of the calibre 
of our critics), he can easily do so by examin- 
ing two or three hundred criticisms of some 
book which he knows well. I have been en- 
abled, through a newspaper clipping bureau, to 
do this more than once; and I have found that 
while the critics of the leading dailies of the 
cities either give a very scant account of a new 
book or make it the text for an essay, the pro- 
vincial papers generally give a fair review of 
the whole book, and often quote some charac- 
teristic passage from it. If the city critic takes 
an interest in a book, he makes much of it; if 
not, he dismisses it very shortly. If the pro- 
vincial critic finds the book to his taste, he 
makes much of it, not in the extent of space he 
gives to it, or in the length of his remarks, but 
in the force and heartiness with which he com- 
mends it. He praises the book “for all it is 
worth,” as the saying is, and heartily commends 
it to his readers. The city critic is always 
more reserved in this respect (probably aware 
that his words may be quoted in advertise- 
ments ), and generally qualifies his remarks by 
such phrases as “pretty well done,” “tolerably 
good,” “very fair indeed.” 

Some books have a large sale among provincial 
people, and others among those of the city. A 
New York publisher of scientific books told 
me that he sold more books to Upper Canada 
than to all the cities of the United States. Of 
the last book I wrote, which was a collection of 
short essays on literary and educational themes, 
I can say this: that while four-fifths of the pro- 
vincial critics read the volume through, and 
gave a very good account of it, most of the city 
critics made short work of it, and gave a very 
reserved or limited description of it. One of 
them gave a positively dishonest account of the 
book— quoting the author’s description of a 
scene that was once presented to a youth 
approaching Harvard College, as if he had 
painted that scene as now existing. On the 
other hand, of a biography which I wrote some 
years ago, half of the provincial critics read, 1 
think, little more than the preface, from which 
they made liberal extracts, while the city critics 
made much of the book. The essays were, 


therefore, probably as much relished by the 
provincial critics as the biography was by those 
of the city. 

Occasionally, some of the provincial critics 
play fantastic tricks in the way of book review- 
ing. One of them, in a paper published at 
Burlington, Iowa, cut out the criticism on my 
latest book, half a column long, which appeared 
in the Mew York Tribune, and clapped it in 
his own paper in large type as original matter! 
In fact, he gave a big heading to it, “ Self-Cul- 
ture,” which is not exactly the title of the book, 
and gave it a prominent place. Now the ques- 
tion with me was, Did this poor fellow not have 
the time, or did he not have the ability, to write 
something of his own? Or was the editor 
short-handed, his critic being ill, or gone off on 
a vacation? Or did the editor happen to see 
the remarks of the 7ribune critic, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Them’s my sentiments!” print them as 
his own? Or did he make a regular thing of 
it, and dispose of a// new books in this way? 
I did not feel at all displeased at what he did, 
for the criticism was excellent; but I felt sorry 
for the poor critic, or poor editor, who had to 
resort to this makeshift; for such things are 
always found out, and will eventually do him 
more harm than good. If he had acknowledged 
the article as being from the 7rzoune, it would 
have been all right; nobody would have con- 
demned him for quoting it; but, as it stood, it 
was a species of robbery, and altogether 
unworthy of an honest editor. Still, his pro- 
cedure was no worse than the practice of the 
clergyman who preaches another man’s sermon 
as his own; and, by the way, the similarity was 
very strong here, for the original critic made 
my book the text for a neat little sermon. 

I was struck with the widely differing tastes 
of the critics in what they praised and in what 
they condemned. What one critic condemned 
as egoism, another praised as that which gave 
zest and interest to the book; what one praised 
as sound doctrine, another condemned as being 
utterly false; and passages of which some 
thought little were set down by others as the 
best. One critic quoted, as a specimen of the 
style of the author, a passage which he had 
quoted himself; and another spoke of “the 
chapter on Paré,” whereas the reference to the 
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famous surgeon forms but an incidental illus- 
tration in a chapter. One condemns the author 
for thinking that genius is something more than 
hard work, and another condemns him for lay- 
ing so much stress upon hard work. While one 
declares that “the book is too full of the 
author’s own opinions and deductions,” another 
affirms that “where the author tells of his own 
experiences he is most interesting and inspir- 
ing.” And one or two obviously began their 
criticism—and probably finished it — after 
reading only the first chapter or two. From 
these they drew their conclusions, and that set- 
tled the matter. 

There is one class of newspaper critics whom, 
though few Americans pay much attention to 
them, I have found among the most thorough 
and trustworthy. I mean the German critics, 
or the critics of our German American periodi- 
cal press. When a German critic takes hold of 


a book, he will tell you what it really is, and he 
will express very definite views regarding the 
style of the author and the subject-matter of 


the book. If the chief duty of a critic be to 
describe the character, contents, and aim of a 
book, the Germans do this most effectually. 
It is a pity that their critcisms are not better 
known among Americans. Probably the thor- 
oughness of the German critic, however, is 
accounted for, partly at least, by the fewness of 
the books he gets to criticise; and this again 
is accounted for by the fewness of the Germans 
who buy English books. But for a thorough- 
going piece of work, commend me to the Ger- 
man critic! 

I wonder how many critics are under the heel 
of a tyrant employer, who gives them orders as 
to how he wants new books reviewed. A lady, 
once employed as critic on a widely-circulated 
and influential New York paper, told me that 
when she had filled the critic’s office for some 
time on this paper, the proprietor or editor 
came to her and said : — , 

“Miss Jones, I want you either to praise a 
book sky-high, or to damn it completely!” 

“ But that would not be criticism, sir.” 

“TI don’t care; that is what pays, and that is 
what I want.” 

Well, he may have continued to want this for 
some time longer; for the critic in question, 
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being an honorable woman, refused to comply 
with his wish, and left hisemploy. She is to-day 
working as critic on one of the best papers in the 
country. It is evident that this man wanted, 
in this way, to make a sensation in the world of 
literature, and thus, by increasing the circula- 
tion of his paper, put money in his purse. 
What was it to him whether a poor author were 
unjustly treated or not? I could show a good 
specimen of such criticisms, but I do not care to 
advertise the paper in which it appeared. 

If this country were ruled like Russia, I should 
like to be Czar just for one week, in order to 
despatch such fellows at once to Siberia, where 
they would have time to reflect on the evils of 
arbitrary government and unjust judgments. 

Some of our leading journals place the books 
they receive for review in the hands of certain 
professors who are familiar with the subject- 
matter of the books. This is a good plan, 
especially with books on scientific or special 
subjects, since in this way each book is likely 
to come into the hands of an expert, but it has 
some drawbacks. Some of these critics are the 
very individuals who were consulted by the pub- 
lisher as to the character of the work while it 
was still in manuscript; so that if the work be 
favorably reported on by the professor, it is 
pretty sure to be favorably reviewed by the 
critic. 

There is a deal of shrewd practice or under- 
hand management in this business. When a 
publisher discovers who is the leading critic on 
an influential newspaper, he often employs him 
as manuscript reader. Mr. Frothingham, in 
his “ Life of George Ripley,” shows that that 
famous critic was for years in the pay of the 
Harpers in this capacity, and everybody knows 
why. There is no question but Mr. Ripley’s 
judgment was excellent; but there is something 
sinister in a man receiving payment for report- 
ing favorably on a book for a publisher, and 
then another payment for crying it up in the 
press. 

The great thing nowadays, in some of the 
New York dailies, is an exhaustive and com- 
plete review once a week of some important 
new work. The Mew York Sun’s fine review 
lately of Moncure Conway’s “Life of Thomas 
Paine” is agood example. Such reviews make 
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up for short work with other books. The Mew 
York Tribune and the Evening Post are also 
noted for reviews of this kind. 

I was struck with the novel practice of a St. 
Louis paper in book-reviewing. After setting 
down the title of a book, it begins with a series 
of sentences or paragraphs quoted from it, some- 
times making a column or more, and then con- 
cludes with a short notice of the book itself. 
It thus gives a taste of the book to its literary 
readers, and at the same time furnishes a read- 
able article for them all. Another paper, the 
Methodist Recorder, introduces a book in a 
kindly spirit, and then quotes an entire chapter. 
A writer on the Brooklyn Eagle made a four- 
column article out of one of my books, without 
ever once mentioning the source of his informa- 
tion. That man—if he may be called such — 
was a literary thief, who ought to have been 
pilloried for his crime. Probably he will be 
some day. He was the first to give a rude 
shock to my ideas of the literary character —a 
character which I had conceived to be utterly 
incapable of such baseness. But this fellow 
had no character of any kind. 

But the neatest, the most complete, thing of 
this kind that I ever saw was the feat of 
“Gath,” formerly correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. This famous newspaper 
writer, while writing a series of letters to the 
Enquirer, the first of which is dated “ Career- 
ing, February 16, 1885,” introduces my “ Life 
of Cobbett ” to his readers in a few lines, and 
then lays hold of the book with both hands, and 


takes bodily from it, without any indication by 
quotation marks, small type, or anything else, 
that he was doing so, about ten newspaper col- 
umns, or fifty-five pages of the book! And the 
fun of the thing is, that he did this while show- 
ing young men how to become journalists! 
“Young men and professors in colleges,” he 
says, “ often write to me for tuition as to how to 
become journalists’”»—and he forthwith pro- 
ceeds to show them how by cribbing half of 
my book, which he spreads out to their admir- 
ing gaze as something entirely from his own 
well-paid pen! It was truly something “ im- 
mense”! After mentioning the author’s name 
and cunningly using quotation marks in the 
first few sentences, he suddenly drops both 
altogether, and goes on for column after column 
as if it were all written by himself. Except a 
few introductory lines at the head, half a dozen 
lines in the middle, and four lines at the tail, 
the whole ten columns, or fifty-five pages, in 
four different letters to the Enquirer, are taken 
verbatim et literatim from the book, and printed 
(and doubtless paid for) as “Gath’s ” own com- 
position. One of the letters has indeed not a 
single syllable— except his own name, “Gath,” 
at the end —of his own; not even a comma or 
a quotation mark belongs to him. 

“ Journalism,” indeed! If this be journalism, 
save me from men of the journalistic stamp. 
“Careering,” indeed! I would rather be a beg- 
gar at the Town’s-end than such a “careerer.”’ 

Robert Waters. 

Jersey City, N. J. 





LITERARY APPRENTICESHIP OF BURNS, SHAKESPEARE, AND BUNYAN. 


In a recently published treatise on author- 
ship, the writer urges the necessity of practice 
in order to gain proficiency, at the same time 
quoting the names of Burns, Shakespeare, and 
Bunyan as exceptions to the rule. I now pro- 
pose to consider whether these writers did, or 
did not, serve a literary apprenticeship. 


Though the Scottish people love to call 
Burns “the poet ploughman,” we know from 
one of his latest and most reliable biographers 
that he was by no means without literary train- 
ing. After showing that besides the ordinary 
school books Burns had read the Spectator, odd 
plays of Shakespeare, Pope, including his 
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“Homer,” Locke “On the Human Under- 
standing,” etc., his biographer goes on to show 
that Burns treasured one book more than them 
all; this was a book of songs, his constant com- 
panion, which he “pored over,” song by song, 
verse by verse, carefully noting the true, tender, 
and sublime, as distinguished from all that was 
affected or fustian. The biographer then 
quotes from Burns’ note-book : “ I am convinced 
I owe to this practice much of my critic craft, 
such as it is.” 

When we compare Burns’ early verse with 
that of a more mature stage, we shall surely see 
that he, too, served a literary apprenticeship , 
and that such songs as “Oh, Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast?” to which Mendelssohn has added 
his inspiration, are the productions of a fuller 
development and of a more educated genius. 

As to Shakespeare, we know his literary 


career began by remodelling old plays and writ- 
ing in conjunction with other playwrights. Even 
the drama of “Richard III.,” though the pow- 
erful hand of Shakespeare is seen throughout, 
is not wholly in his style, but rather in that 
of his more mature colleague, Marlowe. His 
early plays are full of the crudities of immature 
authorship; and we have to wait till a later date 
for his “ Hamlet” and “ King Lear.” 

Bunyan made a life-long study of the Bible, 
which found its expression first in preaching, 
and then in the writing of tracts, meditations, 
and treatises on religion, written in the common 
vernacular of the people. But we must look far 
on in his literary career before we find him able 
to give to England the full development of his 
religious imagination in the ingenious and origi- 
nal story of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

K. M. Woodham. 


Boston, Mass. 





RULES FOR WOULD-BE AUTHORS. 


Remember that the first thing that every 
embryo author in this land and others should 
learn is take a rejection with coolness. It isa 
matter of business purely. 

There are so many reasons why an editor may 
not want that particular manuscript which you 
have submitted that you would waste your time 
in trying to imagine them. Certainly you can- 
not expect him to rehearse them all for your 
individual benefit, and, if he should, how much 
good would it do you? 

When an editor returns your unavailable 
manuscript in good condition, provided you 
have enclosed full return postage, he has done 
all that you can expect of him. You do not 
buy a sirloin of beef or a pound of sugar at 
the shops as a matter of favor to the vender. 
What right have you to expect that an editor, 
whose individuality is a mere myth to you, 
should take a personal interest in your case? 
Yet I honestly believe that a good many editors 
are favorably impressed by the earnest efforts 


which struggling writers of a certain type are 
putting forth, and do give them a lift occa- 
sionally, when they could get elsewhere just as 
good matter as that they send. 

If a piece finds acceptance, get all the encour- 
agement you can from the fact, but do not make 
a dead set at the particular magazine or news- 
paper which has taken it and deluge it with 
hurriedly-prepared manuscripts. Give the editor 
time to hear your work criticised and com- 
mended, and in the mean time put out the same 
efforts in other literary directions. Thus you 
may establish a number of means of communi- 
cation between yourself and the outside literary 
world. 

Try to form your own estimate of your own 
work, and that not in an egotistic way, but just 
as a farmer estimates the value of his own crop 
of hay or barley. Do not expect that the world 
of magazines will necessarily accept your esti- 
mate. Still, no man is under obligations to 
underrate his own work. If he has struck what 
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he thinks is an original vein, and feels that he 
is working it faithfully and carefully, there is no 
merit in assuming a great deal of mock humility 
and pretending that it is “nothing.” Your own 
judgment may be faulty and blinded by self- 
love ; but it is all that you have to rely on in 
deciding which manuscripts, of those you have 
on hand, you should especially push. 

By all means, if you have any real ambition 
to succeed as a literary man, do not compare 
your success with that of authors whose names 
are household words, and whose cash receipts 
are in the thousands or tens of thousands 
annually. Such unwise comparison will dis- 
courage you and wither your energies quicker 
than a mail-box full of rejections at one time. 
The success of such authors is no criterion for 
you. Do not imagine, moreover, that their suc- 
cess was won merely by a streak of luck, and 
that you are one of the great unappreciated. 
Just go ahead, resolving that you will not give 
up the ship unless and until you have the 
clearest reason for believing that you have mis- 
taken the writing craze for real talent. In fact, 
I do not know that any man or woman who 
feels a genuine love of writing ought to give 
up, anyhow. Success comes in some instances 
as the result of decades of the most self- 
restrained, indomitable energy. “ Paradise 
Lost” brought to its author only five pounds 
sterling, and “ The Raven” only ten dollars. 

Now as to the supposed favoritism of maga- 
zines for known authors and men of great dis- 
tinction in literary or scientific life. You may 
think it a hardship, since it shuts you out; but 
when you send your child to a college, you ask 
the name of it, don’t you? You reward success 
when you buy the best styles of wear, or employ 
the best architect in the construction of your 
house. It is certainly likely that, if you have 
the capacities for pleasing the public which 
these writers have, the fact will be discovered. 
And again—no magazine can be purely “lit- 
erary” in this age and live. It must cater toa 
number of readers of varying tastes, and it 
must present from month to month a set of sub- 
jects in which the average of these readers is 
mostinterested. Moreover, these very contribu- 
tors whom you envy had to fight their way. Of 
all hardships conceivable, the greatest, it seems 


to me, would be to compel a magazine editor, 
having assumed big financial risks and sur- 
rendered his own time to the work when he 
might have had a sure salary elsewhere, to take 
the embryo author under his arm, as if he were 
a small boy, or a bundle, and carry him over 
the stream to the land of success. And sup- 
pose he did attempt it—he could not make the 
public read what the fledgling author wrote. 
No! you must jump out into the stream your- 
self if you want to get over to the other 
shore. P 

Love of praise or notoriety is a very mislead- 
ing thing. The first thing is to be filled with 
enthusiasm for your subject —to be so inter- 
ested in it that you cannot lay it down easily. 
People at large are reasonably sure to be inter- 
ested in that which has thus absorbed the 
author himself. 

As arule, I think it is a fatal mistake to go 
into authorship merely for the money there is 
in it, because it is not a profession nor a trade, 
but, I might say, a specialty, in which very few 
ever achieve distinct financial success. There 
is no fixed law of demand and supply in the 
literary world. The larger successes have 
been marked by a distinct and special recogni- 
tion, and in many instances the man who made 
one hit has never been able to make another. 

As regards verbose notes to editors, the regu- 
lations about not rolling manuscripts, the neat- 
ness of copy, etc., suggestions are trite; but it 
is well for a literary man, or for one who would 
be one, to be particular about little things. 
Submit your manuscripts in a business-like 
way, and then, when they are in the editor’s 
hands, feel that “there they alike in trembling 
hope repose.” But don’t ask an editor the whys 
and wherefores. 

If your manuscript comes back to you in the 
shape of a printed article in the magazine, then 
take fresh courage and go on your way to new 
achievements. But never by any possibility 
get the idea that you are a great genius until 
the world in which you live has decreed it. 
Then try to bear your honors meekly, remem- 
bering what a pitiful Uriah Heep you used 
to be. 

William B. Chisholm. 

Exvmira, N. Y. 
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For the convenience of readers, the publishers 
of every paper the pages of which are larger 
than those of Harper's Monthly should have 
the date of issue printed at the top of each 
page, inside the running title, as well as on the 
cover. In the case of a magazine like THE 
WRITER, for instance, it is easy for the reader 
to turn back to the title page and see “ where he 
is at,” if he wants to know the date of the num- 
ber he is reading, but papers like Harfer’s 
Weekly, or Harper's Bazar, or the Fournalist, 
or the Pittsburg Bulletin are generally read 
folded, and it is not convenient for the reader 
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to turn back to the first page in case he wants 
to know what week’s issue he has in hand. 
Newspapers, daily or weekly, should invaria- 
bly print the date of issue at the top of every 
page. “ 

*"* 

When will writers learn that misspeiling is 
not dialect? “Josh Billings” was not a dialect 
writer. The good dialect writer changes the 
ordinary spelling of words only when he needs 
to do so to indicate peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion. He does not write “kan” for “can,” or 
“duz” for “does,” or “iz” for “is,” as some 
would-be dialect writers do. Dialect should be 


written for the ear, not for the eye, and the 
ordinary spelling of words should be followed 
unless it misrepresents local pronunciation. 


«*» 

The newspapers have been printing a story 
to the effect that Mme. Patti has a room in her 
castle in Spain papered with American hotel 
bills collected during her numerous “ farewell ”’ 
tours through the United States. Is there any 
American magazine writer who has his library 
papered with editors’ rejection blanks? How 
inspiring such a wall-paper would be! 

a 

Every proof-reader knows that the larger the 
type used in printing, the greater is the liability 
that typographical errors will be overlooked. 
For this reason, unusual care has to be exer- 
cised in reading proofs of headlines, capitals, 
and displayed matter generally, in which an 
inexperienced person would think any error 
that the compositor might make would stand 
out so prominently that it would at once be 
seen. An example of the perversity of types in 
this respect may be found on page 184 of THE 
WRITER for October, where, in the article on 
“ Padding Cable Despatches,” the name “ THE 
WRIRER” stares every reader in the face. 
Once seen, the error is so obvious that it seems 
impossible that any one could ever have over- 
looked it; and yet, the proof of that article was 
read through at least five times, by two differ- 
ent persons, before the magazine was put upon 
the press. 

a*s 
The December number of THE WRITER will 


be an especially interesting one. With the 
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January number will be included a title-page 
and complete index for Volume VI. The bound 
volume of the magazine for 1892-93 will be 
ready for delivery about January 15. Next 
year many improvements in THE WRITER will 
be made, and it is hoped that friends of the 
magazine will join in efforts to increase its cir- 
culation and its usefulness. W. H. H. 
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QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) What is the correct title to use in 
speaking of the wife of Dr. Brown or the wife 
of Professor Smith? 

(2.) When Dr. Brown is a married woman, 
what is the correct title to use in speaking of 
her? L. O. R. 

[(1.) The wife of Dr. Brown or the wife of 
Professor Smith should be spoken of as Mrs. 
Brown or Mrs. Smith, never as Mrs. Dr. Brown 
or Mrs. Professor Smith. 

(2.) When Dr. Brown is a married woman, 
the correct title to apply to her is Dr. Brown — 
never Mrs. Dr. Brown or Dr. Mrs. Brown. If 
you want to indicate that she is a woman, use 
her first name, and call her, for instance, Dr. 
Mary Brown. W. H. H. 


(1.) What is the best way to gain speed in 
writing shorthand ? 

(2.) How rapidly does a shorthand writer 
have to write to do verbatim work? ip. J. L. 

[(1.) The best way to gain speed in short- 
hand writing is to practise assiduously and 
regularly, without trying to write fast. The 
brain as well as the hand needs to be educated 
before one can become a rapid shorthand 
writer. If a beginner in shorthand tries to 
write fast at the start, his outlines will be 
poorly drawn, and he will acquire a habit of 
illegible writing which will bother him all 
through his future work. On the contrary, if 
he makes no effort to write rapidly, trying 
instead all the time to draw with perfect accu- 
racy the shorthand outlines of the words he 
writes and to become thoroughly familiar with 
them, so that the instant any word is spoken 


its shorthand outline will stand out clearly in 
his mind, he will soon find that he can write 
rapidly, and legibly as well. The reason for 
this is evident after a moment's thought. The 
shorthand outlines of words are so brief that 
the hand trained in drawing stenographic 
characters can always put down a given word 
while it is being spoken. Slowness in writing 
in any case is due chiefly to the inability of the 
brain to supply quickly enough the proper out- 
lines for the hand to write. It is the brain, and 
not the hand, that lags. Complete familiarity 
with word outlines and precision in drawing 
shorthand characters are the two requisites for 
rapid shorthand writing. The best way to gain 
familiarity with shorthand outlines is by read- 
ing printed shorthand diligently and attentively. 
In that way the best forms for writing words 
and phrases may most easily be learned. For 
writing practice, take an article in printed 
shorthand of which you have a key. First 
study the printed shorthand till you can read it 
as rapidly as you can talk. Then lay it aside, 
and, taking the key, write the article carefully, 
making no effort whatever to write fast, but 
drawing and shading every character with great 
precision. Compare your finished transcription 
with the printed shorthand. Make a memoran- 
dum of all outlines that you have written incor- 
rectly, and carry a list of the correct outlines of 
the wrongly written words and phrases around 
with you to study at odd moments. Having 
corrected all your errors, do the same thing 
over again and again till you are sure that you 
can write the whole article from the key exactly 
as it is printed in shorthand. Then get some 
one to read the article to you slowly, while you 
write it from dictation. Don’t try to write fast; 
aim only to write well. Don’t let your reader 
force you; if anything, have him read a little 
more slowly than you can write. The main use 
of writing from dictation is to educate the ear so 
that as it suggests the spoken word instantly to 
the brain, the brain will instantly suggest the 
shorthand outline to the hand. Compare your 
writing with the printed shorthand and note all 
errors, as before. Write the article over and 
over again in this way, and then take up another 
article for similar practice. In the mean time 
keep reviewing your shorthand text-book rules, 
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study your dictionary and phrase book, read 
and re-read all the printed shorthand you can, 
and if you don’t find that you are gaining speed, 
without making any direct effort at all to do so, 
your experience will be different from that of 
everybody else who has faithfully tried this plan. 

(2.) The average rate of public speaking is 
from 125 to 150 words a minute. Some speak- 
ers go as high as 200 or 250 words. Letters or 


manuscripts are seldom dictated faster than 
from eighty to 100 words a minute. A writer 
who can steadily put down spoken matter at the 
rate of 125 words a minute is fairly well fitted 
for verbatim work. — w. H. H. } 


(1.) Why should an editor of a newspaper 
object to having a writer ask him to send him 
a copy of the paper containing his contribution 
when it is published ? 

(2.) Whatis the meaning of édition de luxe ? 
I think I know, but I wish to be sure. 

(3-) Do book publishers consider it a lack 
of courtesy in an author to tell them that other 
firms have copies of his works in press or ac- 
cepted? Does book publisher No. 1 object to 
having an author tell book publisher No. 2 that 
No.1 has accepted a manuscript written by him? 

(4-) What does “limited” mean when used 
in the name of publishing firms? K. K. 

[(1.) In newspaper offices the business and 
editorial departments are usually so far sepa- 
rated and the date of publication of any special 
contribution is so uncertain that it means a 
good deal of trouble for an editor if he agrees to 
send to a contributor a copy of the paper in 
which his article shall be printed. Fulfilment 
of the promise implies keeping that special 
article in mind, no matter how busy the editor 
may be, until it appears in print, watching every 
edition of the paper to see just when it is used, 
and then sending down to the counting room to 
get copies of the edition in which it may appear. 
Very often the newspaper editor who accepts 
an article never sees it in print in his paper. 
The only way in which he can be sure of seeing 
it when it is published is by ordering it printed 
in some special edition of the paper — which he 
does not always have the power to do —or in 
looking through every edition of the paper that 
may be printed until it appears —and some big 
city dailies print a dozen different editions 
every day. 


(2.) An édition de luxe is an especially fine 
edition. 

(3.) Unless there is some special reason for 
secrecy, an author violates no confidence and 
does no harm by telling one publisher that 
another publisher has issued, or is to issue, 
books of his. 

(4.) “Limited” after a firm name means 
that the concern is a corporation, instead of a 
partnership, and so that the liability of those 
composing it is limited. — w. H. H. } 


(1.) Will you state a simple rule of discrimi- 
nation in the use of the words “shall” and 
“will”? Most rules dealing with the subject 
are too complex for ordinary comprehension. 
Is not the employment of one or the other word 
largely a matter of taste? 

(2.) Isit true thatthe author of “An English- 
man in Paris” is a woman reporter? I have 
been told so, but it seems scarcely credible. 

E. P. T. 

[(1.) The use of “shall” or “will” in a 
given case is not governed at all by the writer’s 
taste, but by a distinct and universally-accepted 
rule. “I shall,” “you will,” “he will,” “we 
shall,” “ you will,” “they will,” are the forms of 
the future, and merely foretell what will take 
place. “I will,” “you shall,” “he shall,” “ we 
will,” “ you shall,” “ they shall,” indicate, besides 
foretelling what will take place in the future, a 
determination or resolution on the part of the 
speaker. “I shall go” means “I am going” — 
simple futurity, sometimes with an added idea 
of determination. “I will go” means either “I 
am bound to go,” or “I consent to go” — either 
opposition or submission, in addition to futurity. 
“You will go” expresses ordinarily simple 
futurity, although in the case of military com- 
mands “ You will” is a polite way of saying 
“You must.” “You shall go” expresses either 
determination or consent on the part of the 
speaker, and implies either that you will go 
whether you want to go or not, or that you may 
go if you desire. “He will go” expresses sim- 
ple futurity. “He shall go” expresses either 
determination or consent on the part of the 
speaker, just as “ You shall go” does. “Shall” 
in the third person is sometimes used con- 
ditionally, as, “1f he shall go, it will be well for 
him.” In questions, “will” must never be used 
with nominative cases in the first person. “ Will 
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I go?” and “Will we go?” are incorrect sen- 
tences with a distinct Hibernian flavor. “Shall” 
in questions in the first person either asks per- 
mission or inquires as to the intention or opinion 
of another, as, “ Shall I go?” or, “ When shall 
we arrive?” “Will” in questions in the second 
person expresses a desire or a wish on the part 
of the speaker, as, “ Will you go?” or, “ Will 
you let me know?” “Shall” in questions in 
the second person expresses simple futurity, as, 
“Shall you go?” “Will” in questions in the 
third person inquires concerning the purpose 
of another, or asks what the speaker has no 
means of knowing, as, “ Will he go?” or, “ When 
will my troubles end?” “Shall” in questions 
in the third person expresses a request for per- 
mission or direction, as, “Shall he go?” “ Will” 
and “shall” in the plural and “would” and 
“should” in both singular and plural follow 
similar rules. “I would like” is a common 
erroneous expression: “I should like” is the 
proper phrase. It is impossible to give a short 
rule covering such a diversity of usage. The 
broadness of the subject is shown by the fact 
that Sir E. W. Head has written a book en- 
titled “Shall and Will.” Professor A. S. Hill 
says in his excellent “ Principles of Rhetoric”: 
“A person who has not been trained to make 
the proper distinctions between ‘will’ and 
‘shall,’ ‘would’ and ‘should,’ never can be 
sure of using them correctly ; but he will make 
few mistakes if he fixes firmly in his mind that 
‘I shall,’ ‘you will,’ ‘he will,’ are the forms 
of the future, and that ‘I will,’ ‘you shall,’ 
‘he shall,’ imply the exercise of volition.” 
The remark of the despairing foreigner, “I cwz// 
be drowned ; nobody shad// help me,” is a good 
example of the misuse of the italicized words. 

(2.) The secret of the authorship of “ An 
Englishman in Paris” has not been disclosed. 
One authority says that the book was written 
by “Albert J. Van Dam, a Belgian journalist, 
who, being suspected, confessed” the author- 
ship.— Ww. H. H. ] 
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August 11 Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge, the 
English author of more than a score of most 


wholesome books, reached the mature age of 
seventy years. In honor of this achievement 
on her part, 5,000 of her admiring readers sent 
to her a testimonial, in the form of an album, 
containing their autographic signatures. Pre- 
sumably the intention was for each of the 5,000 
to endorse the sentiment inscribed on the first 
page of the album: “ We offer our hearty con- 
gratulations on your seventieth birthday,” etc., 
wherein 5,000 persons subscribed to an erroneous 
statement. The error isa common one. How 
many people there are who overlook the fact 
that every person born in this world has a birth- 
day the very twenty-four hours he is born, and 
the second birthday upon the first anniversary 
of the day of his birth. In acknowledging the 
testimonial, Miss Yonge is more correct, and 
calls the day her seventy-first birthday. 
New Orveans, La. A. H. N. 
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Tue MakInG oF A Newspaper. Experiences of certain repre- 
sentative American journalists related by themselves and 
edited by Melville Phillips. 322 pp. Cloth, $..25. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1893. 

The papers of which this volume is made up 
were for the most part originally printed in the 
Journalist Series in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
They describe newspaper work chiefly by 
example. The several writers, who are all 
well-known newspaper men, as a rule relate 
personal experiences which they have had 
while occupying different positions in journal- 
ism, and so illustrate the duties of the different 
positions under consideration. A. K. McClure 
writes in this way of the editor-in-chief; Julius 
Chambers, of the managing editor; A. E, 
Watrous, of the city editor; Melville Phillips, 
of the literary editor; W. J. C. Meighan, of 
the travelling correspondent; Moses P. Handy, 
of “a magnificent ‘beat’”; Max de Lipman, 
of the newspaper illustrator; George Alfred 
Townsend, of “hearing my requiem”; J. B. 
McCormick ( “ Macon”’), of the sporting editor; 
Murat Halstead, of early editorial experiences; 
M. H. De Young, of California journalism; John 
Russell Young, of famous journalists; and Julius 
Chambers, of “ the reporter’s first murder case.” 
John A. Cockerill has a paper on “ The News- 
paper of the Future,” and Melville Phillips has 
an introductory chapter on “Getting Out the 
Paper,” interesting in description and including 
some striking figures of expense. The best 
thing in the book is Samuel Merrill’s “ History 
of a News Despatch,” which gives a first-rate 
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general idea of the office routine of a big 
modern daily newspaper. Bryant's “index 
expurgatorius” is given as a final chapter. 
“The Making of a Newspaper” is, therefore, a 
book of newspaper stories, intended chiefly for 
lay-readers, and its object is to interest and 
entertain, rather than to teach. Still no one 
can read it without getting useful knowledge 
about the methods and theories of modern 
newspaper work, and in some of the papers 
advice is given, directly and indirectly, which 
beginners in journalism will do well to heed. 
W. H. H. 
Tue Tecuniqug oF THE Drama. By W.T. Price. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Brentanos. 1892. 
According to its sub-title, Mr. Price’s book 
is “a statement of the principles involved in 
the value of dramatic material, in the construc- 
tion of plays, and in dramatic criticism.” In 
his preface the author justly says that the 
vitality of the drama would soon be exhausted 
if writers followed rule alone, and were igno- 
rant of principles, or indifferent to them. The 
object vf his book, he adds, “is not to give 
formulas for the making of various kinds of plays, 
but to state such obvious and accepted princi- 
ples as underlie the drama — principles that are 
known, or should be known, to every literary 
worker, and that are antecedent to the tricks of 
the trade.” The opening paragraph of the first 
chapter of the book, giving a definition of the 
drama, is not a happy one. “A drama,” says 
Mr. Price, “is the imitation of a complete 
action, adapted to the sympathetic attention of 
man, developed in a succession of continuously 
interesting and continuously related incidents, 
acted and expressed by means of speech, and 
the symbols, actualities, and conditions of life.” 
As the author himself recognizes, this defini- 
tion, without elucidation, is not very expressive 
to the unskilled reader, and to all skilled readers, 
probably, it will not seem to be complete. The 
diversity of the modern drama is so great that a 
definition must be indeed broad to cover all its 
varieties, and a practical writer on the tech- 
nique of the drama will render more useful 
service by letting definitions alone, and show- 
ing, so far as possible, how good dramatic 
effects may be produced. The book through- 
out shows that Mr. Price thinks too much of 
Aristotle and his rules, and too little of the 
practical requirements of the modern stage. 
The drama that he describes is the scientific 
drama, which may be a marvel of technique 
and a model of all the virtues studied by Sopho- 
cles, Terence, Corneille, or Racine, but which, 
before a modern audience, would fall flat, be- 
cause it would be without spirit and devoid of 
life. Plays nowadays are built on the stage, 
rather than written in the study, and means 
that would have seemed sacrilegious to the 
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older dramatists are constantly used now to 
produce striking dramatic effects. Mr. Price by 
no means fails to recognize this fact, but he 
seems to want to cling to the old traditions, 
and he is hampered in giving advice by a mani- 
fest respect for old laws on which the time limi- 
tation expired a good many years ago. There is 
much sound sense, however, in the book, which 
shows a wide acquaintance with dramatic litera- 
ture, both actual and critical, and which con- 
tains many suggestions that will be useful either 
to the dramatic critic or to the struggling play- 
wright. W. H. H. 

Harvarp Srorigs. Sketches of the undergradua'e. By 

Waldron Kintzing Post. 312 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1893. 

Full of the spirit of college life are these 
stories of Harvard, written by a recent graduate, 
and dedicated to the Class of ’90. That they 
show only one phase of Harvard life, the easy, 
careless, rollicking experiences of the Institute 
and Pudding set, is not to be marvelled at, since 
that particular student-type is naturally the one 
most interesting for people generally to read 
about, and the one which to the outside world 
is most nearly typical of that diversified and 
multifarious entity, the Harvard man. The 
quiet student, the “dig,” and the melancholy 
“grind” do indeed appear here and there in 
the pages of the book, b it only in the shadowy 
background of the lively tales, and chiefly as a 
foil for those rollicking fellows, Jack Rattleton, 
Randolph, Burleigh, the Lampoon's old crea- 
tion Hollis Holworthy, Gray, Stoughton, and 
the rest. College stories, old and new, are 
woven in with the personalities of attractive, 
reckless, fun-loving, joke-playing college “ men,” 
in whose boyish talk every “old grad.” will 
recognize the discussions of his own college 
days, unaltered and unchanged, and whose por- 
traiture is commendable because it is exact. 
The genuine college atmosphere pervades all 
the sketches in the book, and this is no less 
true because they depict the life of a clique, and 
make no pretence at showing the diversified life 
at Harvard asa whole. Altogether, Mr. Post’s 
book is a welcome addition to Harvard litera- 
ture, and there are few Harvard men, young or 
old, who, having begun the first story, of how 
Jack Rattleton went to the Springfield game 
and back, will want to lay the volume down 
before the last leaf is turned. W. H. H. 
INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL SHORTHAND. By Bates Torrey. 

303 pp. Cloth. Boston: Charles E. Comer. 1893. 

Mr. Torrey is an experienced shorthand 
writer and teacher, and his book, “ Practical 
Typewriting,” published several years ago, is 
the most sensible and helpful instruction book 
for typewriter operators ever printed. It might 
be expected, therefore, that a shorthand instruc- 
tion book prepared by him would be a good and 
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helpful one. The work just published does not 
disappoint this expectation. According to the 
title page, it is “a simple arrangement of the 
essentials of Graham phonography, for all 
schools, comprising also a progressive scheme 
of word-sign study, a revised version of Smith’s 
numerals, a manual of blackboard illustrations 
for shorthand teachers, and suggestions for 
typewriter practice.” “The syllable the unit 
of word analysis” is the principle of the book, 
the general rule being: “ When considering the 
outline for a word, write a stroke for a syllable 
as far as possible.” The author does not over- 
look the fact, however, that the advantages to 
be gained by special combinations often over- 
rule the intent to write syllabically —as in the 
outline for “steadfastness,” for instance. Mr. 
Torrey is inclined to underestimate the value 
of “position.” All the shorthand outlines in 
the earlier portion of his book are written on 
the line, without regard to the “ positions” in 
which the words should properly be written. 
The advisability of this will be doubted by 
those who believe that it is best that the pupil 
should never see a shorthand word written 
otherwise than in its best form and in its proper 
place. The system of shorthand numerals 
recommended is ingenious; but, after all, is any 
such system really and genuinely valuable? 
Mr. Torrey’s system of nomenclature for short- 
hand signs is admirable, and his progressive 
scheme of word-sign study is well designed and 
sure to be effective. Recognizing that short- 
hand is written only to be read, Mr. Torrey 
wisely insists that both reading and writing 
shorthand shall be practised by the student 
from the very beginning of his experience. 
Altogether, his book is a thoroughly practical 
one, and if faithfully studied, will lead to a thor- 
ough working knowledge of business short- 
hand. W. H. H. 





HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 





Scouring Bottles. — The “Hint” in the June 
WRITER about cleansing inkstands or bottles 
with small bits of torn newspaper shaken around 
in warm water put inside was a very useful one. 
In case the inkstand or bottle is unusually hard 
to clean, it is well, after putting in the torn bits 
of newpaper, to pour in warm soapsuds with a 
little ammonia added, and then shake well. The 
paper will soon scour the inside of the glass 
thoroughly clean, and it remains only to rinse it 
well before using it again. Lamp chimneys 
may be easily cleaned and polished in the same 
way. Any one who has never tried it will be 


astonished to see what a scouring effect the 


bits of torn newspaper will have. W. P. R. 
PirtTssurG, Penn. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publisher of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con- 
fer a favor if they will mention THz WritTsr when they write.] 





Watt Wuitman tn War Time. ( Familiar Letters from 
the Capital.) With portrait..Walt Whitman. Century (35 c¢. ) 
for October. 

BeranGer. With portraits. C. Coquelin; translated by 
Walter Learned. Century (35 c. ) for October. 

THe MAnor Letters as A Man oF Business. W. D. 
Howells. Scribner’s(25 ¢ ) for October. 

GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH ILLUSTRATORS. I. F. N. Double- 
day. With examples of work. Scribner’s (25 c. ) for October. 

Howe tts’ Boston. With illustrations. Sylvester Baxter. 
New England Magazine (25 c. ) for October. 

B. P. SHitvasper’s Reminiscences. —1V., V., VI. Mew 
England Magazine (25 c. ) for October. 

Tue PERMANENT PoweR OF Greek Poetry. Richard 
Claverhouse Jebb. Atlantic (35 c. ) for October. 

Worps oF Cotor. Contributors’ Club. Atlantic (35 c. ) 
for October. 

LiTERARY EMANCIPATION OF THE West. Hamlin Gar- 
land. Forum for October. 

Emity Bronté. A. M. Williams. Reprinted from Temple 
Bar in Littell’s Living Age ( 18 c. ) for October 7. 

Joun Ruskin. Reprinted from Church Quarterly Review 
in Littell’s Living Age (18 c.) for O tober 21. 

Four Ciever YounG Literary Women. Julia Magruder 
(by Florence Wilson ), Lilian Bell (by Edward W. Bok ), Mar- 
guerite Merington (by Lucy Derby ), and Madeline S. Bridges 
(by Frances E. Lanigan). With portraits. Ladies’ Home 
Journal for October. 

M. ZoLa AND THE ANnonyMs. With portrait. ///ustrated 
American for October 21. 

M. Zora on Anonymity. New York Herald report re- 
printed in New York Journalist (10 c.) for October 14. 

St. Louis Newsparer Men, Past AnD Present. Com- 
modore Rollingpin. Mew York Journalist (1ec.) for Octo- 
ber 21. 

My First Boox. David Christie Murray. Reprinted from 
the /dler in Chicago Graphic (10. ) for October 7. 

A PLEA FOR THE PLAYWRITER. Fannie Aymar Mathews. 
Godey’s (25 c. ) for October. 

Henry Lasoucnere. M. Crofton. Lippincott’s (25 c.) 
for October. 


——— 2 —— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Mew York Observer offers prizes of 
$150, $100, and $50 forthe three best stories of 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words, inculcating some 
prominent religious principle or moral lesson, 
sent in before December 31, 1893. 
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The Alvarenga prize of $180 is offered by 
the College of Physicians, of Philadelphia, for 
the best unpublished essay on any subject in 
medicine received by Dr. Charles W. Dulles, 
secretary of the college, before May 1, 1894. 


Miss Adah J. Todd, Ph. D., author of “ The 
Vacation Club,” holds a Fellowship in Sanskrit 
and Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and will spend the winter in Philadelphia. 


The New York Shakespeare Society will be- 
gin January 1, 1894, the publication of the 
Bankside Quarterly, a quarterly magazine de- 
voted to Shakespeareana and the contemporary 
drama. The editorial conduct will be assumed 
by members of the society, and the magazine 
will be published by the Shakespeare Press, 
incorporated for the purpose of printing editions 
of Shakespeare and books of Shakespearean 
and dramatic literature. 


The Colorado Magazine has been merged in 
the Mew England Magazine. 


The interesting story of how “Cape Cod 
Folks ” came to be written is told in Book News 
(Philadelphia) for October, and a portrait is 
given of the author, Mrs. Sarah Pratt McLean 
Greene. Portraits and sketches of Mrs. Miriam 
Coles Harris, author of “ Rutledge,” and of 
“ Maxwell Gray,” who is Miss M. G. Tuttiett, 
of the Isle of Wight, are also included in the 
number. 


The Century has arranged with Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, literary executor of the 
late James Russell Lowell, for the publication 
of the last remaining unpublished literary work 
of the great critic. The first paper, which will 
appear in an early number, has to do with 
“ Wit, Humor, Fun, and Satire.” A recently 
discovered unpublished poem by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, written on the occasion of the fortieth 
birthday of Mr. Lowell, will soon appear in the 
Century. 


Frank R. Stockton has written the history of 
“ How I Wrote * The Lady, or the Tiger ?’” for 
the November issue of the Ladies’ Home Four- 
nai, and tells what came of the writing of the 
famous story and the condition of his own mind, 
at the present time, as to the correct solution 
of the problem whether the lady or the tiger 
came out of the opened door. 


Mrs. Marah Ellis Ryan is visiting Chicago 
after several months of uninterrupted literary 
work at her mountain home in the Alleghenies. 
A new book of hers will be published soon by 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 


E. F. Benson, author of “‘ Dodo,” just pub- 
lished in this country by the Appletons, is the 
son of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Beginning with the number for October 25, 
American Gardening is to be published semi- 
monthly by the A. T. De la Mare Printing and 
Publishing Co. ( Ltd.), New York, instead of by 
the Rural Publishing Co., as before. 


The November issue of the University Re- 
view (New York) contains papers on jour- 
nalism in its relation to college men, by Mr. 
Dana, of the Suma, and Mr. Brown, of the PAZ 
Delta Theta Scroll. In addition, there is a 
varied assortment of articles of college interest, 


The Photographic Times (New York) has 
long been one of the most useful and interest- 
ing periodicals devoted to the photographic art. 
Its success has in consequence been so great that 
now the regular weekly issue has been enlarged 
to sixteen pages of literary matter instead of 
twelve. Each number will be embellished with 
a full-page photogravure picture, besides numer- 
ous half-tones and other illustrations scattered 
through the reading pages. The Christmas 
number, which will be ready December 15, will 
contain thirty-six pages of literary matter, with 
a full-page photogravure frontispiece, entitled 
“ Santa Claus,” a photograph by Stieglitz, printed 
in two or three colors, a photograph printed in 
steel blue, and more than fifty half-tone illus- 
trations. Every amateur photographer needs 
to have the Photographic Times. 


The new Cassell Publishing Company con- 
sists of some of the stockholders of the old com- 
pany, with others. W. L. Mershon, formerly 
of the Mershon Press, Rahway, N. J., is presi- 
dent and manager; Frank Seaman, vice-presi- 
dent; E. A. Archer, treasurer; and John T. 
Ryan, secretary and associate manager. The 
company will continue to be the sole agents of 
Cassell & Co. (Ltd.), of London. Among the 
first publications of the company will be the 
“Life and Later Speeches of Chauncey M. 
Depew,” and a new novel by Sarah Grand. 





